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WHITNEM 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris 


features  new,  commissioned  works 
by  Katrin  Asbury,  Rob  de  Mar, 
Rachel  Feinstein,  Peter  Gould,  Jason 
Middlebrook,  Lisa  Ruyter,  and 
Alyson  Shotz.  Using  the  Sculpture 
Court  as  their  playground,  these 
seven  emerging  artists  employ 
artificial  materials  and  imagery 
from  popular  culture  to  create 
sculptures  and  paintings  of 
fantastical  gardens  and  surreal 
landscapes.  Appropriating  elements 
from  an  eclectic  array  of  sources — 
such  as  advertising,  art  history, 
cartoons,  technology,  office  parks, 
zoos,  and  fast  food  joints — these 
artists  mine  the  legacy  of  1960s 
Pop  art  to  explore  how  nature  in 
the  contemporary  moment  is  no 
longer  separable  from  mass-media 
culture.  If  Pop  art  proposed  decades 
ago  that  art  is  simply  another 
product  of  consumer  society,  these 
artists  suggest  through  their  cool, 
deadpan  works  that  the  natural 
world  has  now  been  absorbed  into 
the  mix.  In  addition,  by  cleverly 
placing  their  works  in  the 
Sculpture  Court's  flower  boxes, 
windows,  and  other  idiosyncratic 
spaces,  the  group  expands  on  Pop's 
interest  in  display,  presentation, 
and  spectacle  while  also  playing  off 
of  the  slippage  between  sited  works 
of  art  and  landscape  architecture. 


KATRIN  ASMUKY's  Ruthless 
Economy  uses  one  of  the  Sculpture  Court's 
flower  boxes  to  house  a  small,  zoo-like  habitat, 
complete  with  stylized  maquettes  of  roving 
hyenas  and  a  duck.  Her  installation  is  inspired 
as  much  by  natural  history  museum  dioramas 
as  by  the  island  displays  found  in  New  York's 
Central  Park  Zoo.  The  arrangements  of  ani- 
mals suggest  a  survival-of-the-fittest  scenario 
in  which  we  are  asked  to  empathize  with  the 
vulnerable  characters:  in  one  area  a  group  of 
hyenas  turns  against  one  of  their  own  as 
others  observe  passively.  At  the  opposite  end, 
several  hyenas  focus  on  their  potential  prey, 
an  innocent  duck  wading  in  a  puddle.  As 
indicated  by  the  title,  such  Darwinian  relation- 
ships can  also  be  interpreted  as  an  allegory  for 
the  savagery  of  free-market  capitalism.  At  the 
same  time,  the  piece  also  suggests  the  absurdi- 
ty of  public  displays  of  non-indigenous  animals 
and  the  relatively  generic  environments  that 
are  provided  as  substitutes  for  geographically 
distant  climates. 


ROB  »e  ■*.  builds  his  sculp- 

tures from  plywood  and  forged  steel,  and 
then  covers  them  with  Day-Glo  colored  rayon 
fibers  through  a  process  called  flocking, 
which  results  in  evenly  textured,  organic- 
looking  surfaces.  Somewhere  is  a  large,  treelike 
structure  with  spindly,  twisted  branches  that 
forms  a  whimsical  mini-ecosystem.  His  tiny 
Dr.  Seussian  universe  resembles  an  urban 
dweller's  escapist  fantasies  of  rural  serenity 
and  solitude:  pine  trees,  grassy  knolls,  dirt 
roads,  stone  walls,  waterfalls,  and  rivers. 
However,  like  any  contemporary  experience 
of  nature,  the  bucolic,  uninhabited  greenery 
is  interrupted  by  paved  roadways  and  parking 
lots  that  remind  us  of  the  limits  of  Utopian 
promises  of  nature. 


It  II  EL  FEIXSTEIX 

creates  elaborate  abstract  sculptures  from 
plywood  and  papier-mache  that  recall  child- 
hood memories  and  Disneyesque  fantasies. 
Suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  single  cable, 
The  Pink  Trembler  hangs  25  feet  overhead  as  it 
gracefully  twirls  in  place.  Its  contours  resem- 
ble both  a  ceramic  pitcher  as  well  as  a 
woman's  torso  with  a  billowing  skirt. 
According  to  the  artist,  the  sculpture  was 
directly  inspired  by  mid-eighteenth-century 
Rococo  porcelain  figures  and,  more 
specifically,  by  Jean-Honore  Fragonard's  paint- 
ing The  Swing  (c.  1766) — a  semi-erotic  garden 
scene  in  which  a  young  woman  lounging  on  a 
swing  seductively  tantalizes  her  male  lover 
with  glimpses  of  stockinged  legs  and  crino- 
lines underneath  her  skirt.  Feinstein's  work 
similarly  seduces  us  with  its  high  gloss  exteri- 
or finish,  gold  gilding,  and  colorful  flowers 
while  surprising  us  with  a  view  of  the 
unfinished,  exposed  fabric  interior. 
Deliberately  low-tech  in  appearance  and 
gleefully  anti-heroic  in  tone,  Feinstein's  deco- 
rative abstraction  is  as  much  in  dialogue  with 
Pop's  embrace  of  kitsch  sensibilities  as  with 
Rococo's  ornamental  excess. 


peter  «w c»  1'    o's  Greenhaven 
replaces  the  usual  security  guard's  station  in 
front  of  the  gallery  with  a  functional  new 
desk  complete  with  a  red  brick  planter  and 
an  assortment  of  stylized  shrubbery  that 
resembles  surreal  stage  props  more  than 
naturalistic  plants.  Gould's  installations 
relate  closely  to  cultivated  garden  spaces  in 
unusual  places,  such  as  highway  medians 
and  the  picnic  areas  at  interstate  rest 
stations  or  fast  food  restaurants.  Gould 
photographs  these  unlikely  patches  of 
manicured  grass  and  shrubbery  and  then 
redesigns  them  in  the  decidedly  unnatural 
materials  of  Formica,  particle  board,  and 
brick.  His  flat,  monochromatic,  abstracted 
landscapes  enhance  a  particularly  transition- 
al corner  of  the  Sculpture  Court  as  they  com- 
ment on  the  eradication  of  boundaries 
between  suburban  and  urban  development 
and  nature. 


iMO  X  I  l>  ■>  I    ■  :  It  IC  4»4»  I* 

makes  cleverly  crafted,  wood  and  Styrofoam 
sculptures  that  offer  convincing  simulations 
of  both  natural  and  man-made  structures 
and  often  respond  to  specific  circumstances 
of  the  display  site.  His  two-sided  installation 
titled  Strata  Garden  runs  horizontally  for  53 
feet  along  the  base  of  a  glass  wall  that  sepa- 
rates the  Sculpture  Court  from  Park  Avenue 
and  takes  advantage  of  the  transparent  rela- 
tionship between  inside  and  outside.  From 
the  street  looking  into  the  building,  the 
work  resembles  a  stylized,  condensed  view 
of  the  geological  layers  of  soil  and  rocks 
normally  seen  in  a  science  museum.  Its 
diagonal  silhouette  mimics  the  downward 
slope  of  the  sidewalk.  For  viewers  inside  the 
Sculpture  Court  looking  out,  the  piece 
resembles  a  slick-looking  rock  garden 
topped  with  silk  flowers.  The  pink  and  gray 
hues  of  the  "rock  garden"  echo  the  tones  of 
granite  that  make  up  the  Sculpture  Court's 
floors  and  benches,  as  if  the  polished  stone 
of  the  permanent  architecture  were 
returned  to  its  natural,  raw  state. 


LISA  RLYTER  makes  large 
neon-colored,  hard-edged  paintings  based  on 
snapshots  she  takes  of  various  urban  sites  in 
which  people  are  captured  in  awkward,  in- 
between  moments.  Our  Town  portrays  Sheep 
Meadow,  a  well-known  area  of  Central  Park. 
The  composition  implies  that  the  most  com- 
mon outlet  for  "nature"  in  Manhattan  is 
highly  mediated.  For  instance,  the  main 
grassy  area  is  fenced  off  and  people  are  rele- 
gated to  the  perimeters.  Moreover,  even 
from  a  vantage  inside  the  park,  the  city's 
presence  dominates,  as  tall  skyscrapers  loom 
overhead  in  the  distance.  To  make  the  paint- 
ing, Ruyter  took  photographs  in  Central 
Park,  projected  one  onto  a  canvas,  traced  the 
outlines  in  pen,  and  filled  in  the  clearly 
defined  areas  with  clashing  electric  hues. 
The  posterlike  painting  style  that  results 
hovers  between  figuration  and  abstraction, 
while  her  idiosyncratic,  expressionistic  use 
of  color  amounts  to  a  kind  of  toxic  Fauvism. 
Ruyter's  painting  recalls  Andy  Warhol's 
paint-by-numbers  series  as  well  as  Warhol's 
original  source — children's  coloring  books — 
but  Ruyter's  strangely  silent  world  also 
conveys  an  almost  Hopperesque  sense  of 
alienation. 


ALTSOM  SHOTK'sworkalters 

organic  forms  and  growth  patterns  in  order 
to  explore  the  natural  and  the  artificial, 
genetic  replication  and  manipulation,  and 
the  unintended  consequences  of  human 
efforts  to  tamper  with  the  environment.  In 
one  of  the  flower  boxes  in  the  Sculpture 
Court,  Shotz  has  created  Mobile  Flora,  a 
Zen-like  bamboo  and  rock  garden  composed 
of  painted  steel  pipes  and  rods,  Q-tips,  and 
white  marble  chips.  At  first  glance,  these 
mutant  configurations  seem  beautiful  and 
naturalistic,  and  evoke  a  gentle  decorative 
grace,  despite  their  artificial  composition. 
Closer  inspection,  however,  reveals  mechani- 
cal wheels  at  their  base  in  place  of  roots  and 
abnormal  growths  of  pipe  emerging  from 
the  "plant"  stems.  To  the  artist,  these  aberra- 
tions allude  to  potential  reproductive 
mishaps  of  genetic  engineering  as  well  as  to 
the  absurdity  of  human  efforts  to  redesign 
nature  in  order  to  produce  a  "better" 
product  for  the  marketplace. 
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GALLERY  HOURS 
Monday- Friday  llam-6pm 
Thursday  11  am-7:30  pm 

SCULPTURE  COURT  HOURS 
Monday-Saturday  7:30  am-9:30  pm 
Sunday  11  am-7  pm 


STAFF 

Debra  Singer,  Branch  Curator- 
Evelyn  Hankins,  Curatorial  Assistant 
Jeff  Hopkins,  Gallery  Coordinator,  Education 

Shamim  Momin,  Assistant  Curator,  and  Manage 
Branch  Programs 


GALLERY  TALKS 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  1  pm 


Free  admission 
Tours  by  appointment 

For  more  information,  call  (917)  663-2453. 


INSIDE  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Katrin  Asbury,  Ruthless  Economy,  2000  (detail).  Wood,  foam, 
plaster,  urethane,  sculpy,  and  pigment,  39  x  98  x  20  in.  (99.1  x 
248.9  x  50.8  cm).  Collection  of"  the  artist 

Rob  de  Mar,  Somewhere,  2000.  Steel,  plywood,  flocking,  and 
stones,  114  x  84  x  90  in.  (289.6  x  213.4  x  228.6  cm).  Collection 
of  the  artist;  courtesy  Clementine  Gallery,  New  York 

Rachel  Feinstein,  The  Pink  Trembler,  2000.  Wood,  paint,  fabric, 
resin  polymer,  rope,  and  gold  and  silver  leaf,  42  x  102  x  75  in. 
(106.7  x  259.1  x  190.5  cm).  Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
Marianne  Boesky  Gallery,  New  York 

Peter  Gould,  Greenhaven,  2000.  Formica,  brick,  and  board,  79  x 
98  x  53  in.  (200.7  x  248.9  x  134.6  cm).  Collection  of  the  artist 

Jason  Middlebrook,  Strata  Garden,  2000  (detail).  Styrofoam,  ply- 
wood, acrylic,  oil,  plaster,  pebbles,  soil,  silk  plants,  and  joint 
compound.  70  x  668  x  16  in.  (177.8  x  1696.7  x  40.6  cm). 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Sara  Meltzer  Gallery,  New  York 

Lisa  Ruyter,  Our  Town,  2000.  Acrylic  on  canvas, 

138  x  240  in.  (350.5  x  609.6  cm).  Collection  of  the  artist 

Alyson  Shotz,  Mobile  flora,  2000  (detail).  Steel  rods,  wood,  Q;tips, 
floral  tape,  latex,  rubber,  casters,  electrical  and  plumbing  parts, 
and  rubber  tubing,  108  x  144  x  72  in.  (274.3  x  365.8  x  182.9  cm). 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Susan  Inglett  Gallery,  New  York 


The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris 
is  funded  by  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc 


This  brochure  accompanies  the  exhibition  "Pastoral 
Pop!,"  organized  by  Debra  Singer,  branch  curator, 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris. 

Altoids®,  The  Curiously  Strong  Mints®,  is  pleased 
to  support  "Pastoral  Pop!"  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
commitment  to  generate  meaningful  exposure  for 
talented  emerging  artists  through  sponsorships, 
the  Altoids  Curiously  Strong  Collection  and 
www.altoids.com. 
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